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A Farewell to Agassiz. 


BY O. W. HOLMES. 


How the mountains talked together, 
Looking down upon the weather, 


When they heard our friend had planned his 


‘Little trip among the Andes ! 

How they’ll bare their snowy scalps 
To the climber of the Alps, 

When the ery goes through their passes 
“Here comes the great Agassiz !” 
“Yes,I’m tall,” says Chimborazo, 
“But I wait for him to say so— 
That’s the only thing that lacks—he 
Must see me, Cotopaxi!” 

“Ay! ay!” the fire-peak thunders, 
“And he must view my wonders ! 
I’m but a lonely crater, 

Till I have him for spectator !”” 
The mountain hearts are yearning, 
The lava-torches burning, 

The rivers bend to meet him, 

The forests bow to greet him, 

It thrills the spinal column 

Of fossil fishes solemn, 

And glaciers craw] the faster 

To the feet of their old master ! 


Heaven keep him well and hearty, 
Both him and all his party ! 

From the sun that broils and smites, 
From the centipede that bites, 

From the hail-storm and the thunder, 
From the vampire and the condor, 
From the gust upon the river, 

From the sudden earthquake shiver, 
From the trip of mule or donkey, 
From the midnight howling monkey, 
From the stroke of knife or dagger, 
From the puma and the jaguar, 
From the horrid boa-constrictor 
That has scared us in the pictur’, 
From the Indians of the Pampas, 
Who would dine upon their grampas, 
From every beast and vermin _ 
That to think of sets us squirming, 
From every snake that tries on 

The traveller his p’ison, 

From every pest of Natur’, 

Likewise the alligator, 

And from two things left behind him, 
(Be sure they’ll try to find him)— 
The tax-bill and assessor,— 

Heaven keep the great Professor ! 


May he find, with his apostles, 
That the land is full of fossils, 
That the waters swarm with fishes 
Shaped according to his wishes, 
That every pool is fertile 

In fancy kinds of turtle, 

New birds around him singing, 
New insects, never stinging, 
With a million novel data 
About the articulata, 

And facts that strip off all husks 
From the history of mollusks. 


And when, with loud Te Deum, 
He returns to his Museum, 
May he find the monstrous reptile 





That so long the land has kept ill 

By Grant and Sherman throttled, 
And by Father Abraham bottled, 

(All specked and streaked and mottled 
With the scars of murderous battles, 
Where he clashed the iron rattles 
That gods and men he shook at), 

For all the world to look at ! 


God bless the great Professor ! 

And Madam too, God bless her! 

Bless him and all his band, 

On the sea and on the land, 

As they sail, ride, walk and stand— 

Bless them head and heart and hand, 

Till their glorious raid is o’er, 

And they touch our ransomed shore! 

Then the welcome of a nation, 

With its shout of exultation, 

Shall awake the dumb creation, 

And the shapes of buried zeons 

Join the living creatures’ pzeans, 

While the mighty megalosaurus 

Leads the paleozoie chorus,— 

God bless the great Professor, 

And the land his proud possessor,— 

Bless them now and evermore ! 
—Aitlantic Monthly. 
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The Present State of Music. 
(Continued from page 114.) 





(Translated for this Journal from Marx’s ‘‘ Music of the 
Nineteenth Century.’’) 


II. rissTRUMENTAL MUSIC (CONCLUDED). 


The moment we increase the mass (of instru- 
ments in an orchestra or band), it changes all 
proportions. We artists “are dependent on the 
instruments that we have made.” Once bring 
in voices and they are eager to take part. No 
sooner have they announced themselves aloud, 
than their sonorous weight hangs upon every 
step; the masses with their crescendo and dimin- 
uendo (from a few instruments to more and more, 
to all, and vice versé) become broader; the finer 
carrying out of the versatile dialogue between 
the instruments is pushed into the background ; 
the spiritual gives place to the material; the or- 
chestra gives up its thoroughly soul-like dramatic 
character, that most precious heirloom of Haydn 
and Beethoven, merely that it may resound like 
a many-voiced, mighty, sublime lyre* (or organ, 
if that sounds better). Even the choice of prin- 
cipal voices must look out to govern itself by the 
noisier, although often ill-assorted instruments, or 
fall in amid those grotesque Meyerbeer-ian alter- 
nations of one or two solo instruments (piccolo 
flute and contrabasso, even!) with the most wide- 
mouthed massive ¢uiii. Hand in hand with this 
goes the banishment of significant instruments. 
Thus the characteristic Basset-horn has been 
crowded out by the more poor and shallow Alto- 
Clarinet; so too, the not powerfully sonorous, but 
often deeply significant Contra-fagotto has been 


* The word Leyer (lyre, hurdy-gurdy, &c.), in German is 
commonly coupled with Orgel:—Leyer- Orgel,or street-organ,— 
TR. : 





obliged to give way to the bull-voiced Bass Tuba. 

If you would note these consequences of the 
new composition of the orchestra in a simpler 
body, consider the organization of our military 
music, so far as it is now known in the Prussian, 
Austrian and Russian armies. Of the superior 
skill of our military musicians,and their directors, 
compared with former times, there is here no 
question. 

In an artistic point of view, what can and must 
be required of military music generally ? In the 
first place (it seems to me), a martial spirit, and 
then a characteristic expression for the branch of 
service to which each music corps belongs. Now, 
to fulfil this last requirement out of the means of 
the old orchestra, we should have: for mailed 
troops of heavy cavalry, trumpets (high and low)» 
trombones and kettle-drums; for light cavalry, 
trumpets (mostly high, the low only as bass); for 
the Jéger corps (chasseurs), horns (perhaps also 
those primitive signal horns of the forest, which 
howled so wildly at the French in 1813; perhaps, 
too, the small, more trumpet-like horns of the 
French and Belgian voltigeurs); for the many-sided, 
wide-stretching infantry, besides drums, the full 
Janissary music, with the jubilant clarinets at the 
head, also supported and more highly colored by 
the brass. The cavalry music would be far simpler, 
nay poor in its range of tones: but its peculiarity 
would be those natural tones and natural harmo- 
nies, in which, after the example of all natural 
singers and all masters, the simple, freshly natu- 
ral, down-right,heroic feeling ever finds its truest 
utterance. But this very poverty of tones would 
drive the composer to a strong, decided rhythm, 
to the most peculiar expression of will and cour- 
age, of stormy onset and of firm resistance, so far 
as he had a spirit in him capable of being roused. 

I return from the half foreign field. Let any 
one, who takes an interest in it, inquire for him- 
self, how much of these requirements is fulfilled 
or given up, since the troop ofivalve instruments 
has placed itself at the head of all kinds of arms, 
and the mailed brass choir has been softened down 
for every opera aria and all the chromatic sob- 
bing and sighing of sweet sentimentality. A long 
peace rusts the brightest sword ; the valves, bru- 
tal and tame, are the right voice for our (Ger- 
man) warfare. 


IV. MUSIC AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


And now let us turn from the salient points of 
the creative Art of Music and its knowledge to 
its working out here in actual life. Forsurely we 
comprehend Art very one-sidedly, if we observe 
it merely in artists and their works, if we do not 
follow it into the life of collective humanity (or of 
one’s nation at least), of which life it is only a 
part. Art is not the property of the artist, but 
of humanity ; the artist belongs to it more nearly, 
but all men have part in it, and it in them. 

Now all that has been created and imitated by 
old and new, pours itself like a stream of a hun- 
dred sources and a hundred arms into the ite of 
the people. Besides the musical Festivals and 
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the Sing-academies, there are set to receive its 
waters, and to pass them round, all sorts of small- 
er singing clubs for practice and for entertain- 
ment (in Berlin the practice of singing is even 
ordained in the house of correction for juvenile 
offenders from 18 to 22 years old) ; especially 
those countless Miinnerchors and male quartets, 
so frequently destructive to our tenor voices. To 
these voluntary unions are to be added the sing- 
ing classes in all the schools, the University In- 
stitutes, the hired church choirs and theatre cho- 
ruses. After the performances in the halls of 
Art, crowd garden concerts, bands, besides indi- 
vidual music-makers who mix up symphonies, 
overtures, dances, marches, arrangements from 
operas (no matter whether intelligible and effect- 
ive without words and song or not) ina motley 
variety,and,to idealize the hodge-podge as it were: 
crown it, under all sorts of “stunning” titles, with 
those Quodlibets (potpourris), in which rags and 
patches of four or eight bars out of a hundred 
pieces of music are botched together in a bewild- 
ering medley ; the more inconsistent and contra- 
dictory the ingredients, the more welcome. 

Add to this the house music. One may scarce- 
ly ask now-a-days: Who is musical ? but: Who 
isnot? In the so-called higher or more cultiva- 
ted circles, music has long passed for an indispen- 
sable part of culture; every family demands it, 
if possible for all its members, without particular 
regard to love or talent ; in many families indeed, 
at least for the young women, the whole freer 
culture, the whole social entertainment limits it- 
self to music, by the side of which one or two 
modern languages and a modicum of painfully 
narrow and prudish reading, at the most, finds 
place. The good people take for granted, that 
“Robert ! Robert!” and the other splendors of the 
lyric stage are less dangerous to morality and de- 
cency than Goethe and Byron, to whom they 
prefer Halm der Wildniss and Geibel. What is 
thus begun in the circles of well-to-do “society,” 
is emulated, by force of example, of ignorance, of 
false ambition, by the multitude. Even in the 
sphere of petty trade and handicraft,time is stolen 
and wrested from the hard necessity of toil, and 
money from small earnings, to purchase at least 
for the daughters a piano, notes, music-teacher, 
above all in the hope of thereby counting among 
“cultivated people.” What is practised and 
learned everywhere pours itself out to overflow- 
ing over the domestic circle, tries to make itself 
available in company, in the semi-publicity of the 
singing societies, and finds its nourishment (like 
the orchids, which have their roots in the air) at 
all the concerts and operas, without which now 
the smallest maiden thinks she cannot breathe, 
nor any household stand. It is running in a cir- 
cle without beginning or end : they learn music 
because music is everywhere made, and they 
make music everywhere because they have learn- 
ed it everywhere—and often that is the whole 


amount of it. 
(To be Continued). 





For Dwight's Journal of Music. 
Good Music. 
Il. 

In a former paper, containing an inquiry as to 
the points of excellence for which we should look in 
good music this general result was reached : that 
good music, must be significant and correctly ex- 
pressed. More recently, however, a translation 











of Henri Heine’s Thoughts about Music and Mu- 
sictans has come to our notice, and therein we 
find the same idea more happily and clearly ex- 
pressed. Thus: “Music can work upon us only 
in three ways: through tones upon the ear, 
through expression upon the feelings, through 
form or musical structure (as also through the 
treatment of the principal themes, in instrumen- 
tal music) upon the intellect. If a musical com- 
position answer all these ends it is perfect ; it will 
and must please all, the laity as well as the pro- 
fession.” And again, “Music is heart-painting: 
its task is to attune the mind, to arouse the feel- 
ings of the heart, to express the play of sensibili- 
ty. If the composer succeed in attuning the 
mind and awakening the feelings at will, or if he 
give that in his compositions which will do this, 
his work is true. The true artist, moreover, 
strives to give his composition a graceful, attrac- 
tive form. If he succeeds in this, his work is also 
beautiful.” “Amasterpiece of Art, therefore, is 
both true and beautiful.” 

A composition may be both true and beautiful 
as far as it goes; but it may contain only a small 
trnth. And a composition must be regarded as 
great according to the amount of truth and beau- 
ty it embodies, so far as consistent with unity: 
Or, perhaps better, we may regard compositions 
as great in proportion as their excellencies are 
received by the nobler faculties of the mind. For 
example, we take two songs, The “Adelaide” by 
Beethoven, and “Rosalie, the Prairie flower,” by 
Mr. Geo. F. Root. Both have been sung by 
hundreds of thousands of people. The former is 
regarded as a great song. The latter is not. 
But why ? The latter must possess some excel- 
lence, or it would not have been singled out from 
the obscurity of its contemporaries for such re- 
markable favor. Examining it we find that the 
melody has a vivacious, cheerful character, and 
there is not in the words any sentiment which 
is beyond the understanding of the mass of the 
people. It is both true and beautiful as far as it 
goes. It is a good song, for the purpose its au- 
thor had in view when he composed it: viz., to 
lend another pleasure to people of little musical 
or artistic sensibility, but of pure heart. The 
melody does not appeal to the great toe, but to 
true artistic perceptions ; yet its spirit is so very 
evident that it requires little study to be under- 
stood or performed. But the words of the Ade- 
laide are those of a finely wrought poetic nature, 
and as such are quite out of the range of common 
people. Its musical execution is so elaborate that 
only artists of considerable ability are able to 
perform it justly, and it must be heard many 
times before it will be fully appreciated. It is 
truly beautiful, but is not a people’s song. 

So it appears that there is music which is not 
great, but which is true to all the moods of the 
souls of a great many people. Such music is not 
to be despised. But the discussion of the im- 
mense mass of this would take too much time, 
and in this paper we confine ourselves to the best. 

By the common consent of musical connois- 
seurs, certain masters are considered to have sur- 
passed all others in writing piano-forte music. 
These writers are Beethoven, Bach, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin. The general tone of 
criticism, based on the intuitions of many inde- 
pendent critics of different lands, coincides in 
recognizing the following as the more striking 
characteristics of the works of these authors. 





The piano-forte works of Mendelssohn are gen- 
erally among his lighter tasks, and yet his “Songs 
without Words” are too highly esteemed by mu- 
sical amateurs generally to allow us to pass them 
They contain delicate thoughts 
felicity. 


over in silence. 
oftentimes, expressed§ with poetical 
There is a time in the life of almost every musi- 
cian when these works are esteemed as among 
the best and most significant. Our own impres- 
sion, however, is that they have not that innate 
weight of meaning or truth to the emotional na- 
ture of the soul, that would entitle them to take 
rank among the greatest works for the piano- 
forte. 

In the works of Chopin, it is believed, there 
may be found much true beauty of thought. Often 
his ideas are couched in rustic (?) dress, but they 
are the fancies of true poesy nevertheless. They do 
not seem to impress us like the thoughts of Beet- 
hoven, but we love them for their beauty. In 
short, Chopin is rather the Tennyson than the 
Shakespeare of music. 

It is thought that the works of Beethoven are 
the most profound, the most significant that have 
yet been written for this instrument. At the 
same time they express a greater variety of emo- 
tions than is to be found in the works of any other 
author. Hardly a chord of the soul but is awak- 
ened by the touch of this Master Hand. Beetho- 
ven is the musical Shakespeare. 

The piano forte works of Bach consist mainly 
of his often-heard-of “Well-tempered Clavier.” 
These works are in the fugue form, but in spite 
of all the restraints incident to this form of com- 
position, they display as much well-marked indi- 
viduality among themselves as is elsewhere to be 
found. Their wealth of melody and harmony is 
absolutely something wonderful! They are ever 
fresh, ever pleasing to those who have the true 
soul for music. It is greatly to be regretted that 
so few of our players are able to play music writ- 
ten in this polyphonic form. 

We find, therefore, that the works of Beetho- 
ven are universally considered to be the most 
weighty as it regards meaning, and the most 
faithful to the varied moods of the artistic soul. 
Next come the works of Schumann. Now it is 
observable that these two writers have shown the 
most complete mastery of the Sonata form of 
any(?)who have made it the dress of thought, while 
for Beethoven it seems to have wonderful charms, 
being employ ed by him almost to the exclusion 
of any other form of composition. 

And why should this be, except for the reason 
that this form, uniting—as it alone does—different 
complete compositions into one consistent whole, 
affords the opportunity for the simultaneous ex- 
emplification of the greatest number of the traits 
of true beauty in mere form and treatment, to- 
gether with the most faithful and manifold shades 
of thought. Of instrumental forms, here alone 
may be exemplified in one composition all of the 
various kinds of unity, as has heretofore been 
shown. 

Each of these Sonatas stands complete ; a tone- 
picture painted by amaster. How individual are 
they! As we call over the list each rises before 
us like a distinct personality. Take the first 
three, the Op. 2, when, as critics tell us, Beetho- 
ven had hardly attained to his own peculiar style 
of composition. Yet how clearly defined is the 
character of each of these three works! The little 
sonata in F minor, with its beautiful Adagio, so 
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limpid, so full of song! The sonata in A with its 
significant Largo! The sonata in C, with the Mo- 
zart-like themes of the first part, the playfu 

Scherzo, such as Beethoven alone could write, and 
the fiery Finale with its beautiful second episode in 
F, so masterly treated! Ah, this must indeed 
have been a new revelation to the music-lovers 
of those days! In these thirty-three sonata 

alone there is a library of music. Whethergrave 
or gay, sad or joyful, the soul of aesthetic percep- 
tions may here find food. Such musie may be- 
come old, but it is never old-fashioned. 

To conclude. If our appeal to the musical common 
sense has been correctly answered, and if our in- 
quiry into the aesthetics of musical form, so far 
as it regards the piano, has reached the truth, it 
follows that a correct taste in this department of 
musical literature must be founded on the study 
of the best examples of the Sonata, that is, of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas. In these we have legiti- 
mate art-creations exemplified by means of the 
piano-forte. So, too, in the works of Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Chopin, but in less degree. 
These works are truly classic. And when to 
them we add the study of grand old Sebastian 
Bach’s “Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues,” we 
have a solid substratum for a correct taste in pi- 
ano forte music. 

Notre. It will be observed that we have omitted 
to mention a large number of realiy exzellent compos- 
ers for the piano. Among these are Hummel, Von 
Weber, etc. But it must be admitted that a knowl- 
edge of the better works of the composers whom we 
have mentioned,should precede that of these inferior, 
yet excellent, writers. 


Aurora, Ill. WwW. Ss. B. M. 





William Vincent Wallace. 

The journals have for a long time spoken of the 
lingering illness of this widely known and popular 
musician. His sufferings were closed on the 12th of 
October at the Chateau de Bagen, Haut Garonne, in 
France. In England he seems to be deeply mourn- 
ed, personally asa man, while his genius and musi- 
cianship are very naturally over-rated in the obitua- 
ries which have come to our not'ce. That he was a 
talented and accomplished musician, a very facile and 
in a superficial sense clever composer, there can be 
no doubt; but to rank him among the great compos- 
ers, as these English admirers do, to say of him all 
that could be said of a Mozart or a Beethoven, is sim- 
ply extravagant. This qualification will of course be 
made in reading the otherwise interestisg account of 
his adventures and labors, by an enthusiastic friend, 
Mr. Wellington Guernsey, which we find in the 
London Afusical World. We are obliged to abridge 
it somewhat. 

William Vincent Wallace was born (in 1814) in Tre- 
and,in the city of Waterford. His father, Mr. William 
Wallace,was band magger of the 29th regiment of the 
line, and was a most @xcellent and practical musi- 
cian, playing*nearly every instrument in .the band, 
besides stringed instruments, and the pianoforte. The 
young Wallace displayed a wonderful aptitude to ex- 
cel his father in all these accomplishments, and was 
highly encouraged and patronized by the Colonel of 
the 29th, the late Sir John Buchan, who ever re- 
mained a steadfast friend to Wallace in his early ca- 
reer. At the age of fifteen he could handle, with 
considerable mastery, nearly every instrument in an 
orchestra,» and could play with extraordinary ex- 
cellence the pianoforte, the violin, the clari- 
onet, and the guitar. Nor was this a display of mere 
mechanical facility ; his great store of mechanical 
power was practically applied, for he had written nu- 
merous compositions, fantasias, marches, &c., &c., 
for his father’s and other military bands, hefore the 
period at which we have commenced his history. At 
this period,when only fifteen, though a young leader, 





yetan old musician, he was appointed organist of ! 
Tharles Cathedral, where he only remained a short | 


period, when he returned to Dublin, where his posi- 
tion as leader at the theatre and concerts brought him 
in contact with all the musical celebrities of that day, 
and where his musical purposes were much strength- 
ened by the kind encouragement and judicious com- 
mendations of Ferdinand Ries, Paganini, and others. 

For three years he oceupied a high musical posi- 
tion in Dublin, and had the honor of directing the 
first performance of Beethoven’s Mount of Olives in 
Ireland. At the age of eighteen his strength seemed 
to sink under the pressure of his many studies and 
pressing engagements. He made up his mind to em- 
igrate to New South Wales. For a long period after 
his arrival in that country, he literally plunged into 
the bush. But for one characteristic circumstance 
the world might never have known Wallace as a com- 
poser; but asa sheep farmer telling the hoards of 
wealth they produce, or, perhaps, as a digger of gold 
at Bathurst. 

During one of his brief visits to Sydney, from the 
banks of the Darling where he resided, he was invited 
by some friends to attend a musical party. He went, 
little dreaming how that evening was to influence his 
destiny forever, and to add another name to the bright 
list of musical celebrities. When he entered the 
room he saw four gentlemen seated round a table 
working away, with greater will than power, at a 
quartet by Haydn. All the music slumbering at his 
heart seemed to spring at once iuto vivid life, and he 
became possessed with the great musical desire. 
Much to the gratification of the party, he played the 
first violin to the next quartet, and so they played on 
till morning. The fame of his performance spread 
through Sydney like wildfire, and reaching the ears 
of his countryman the Governor, Sir John Burke of 
Limerick, he persuaded Wallace to give a concert, to 
which he consented. His success was great, and Sir 
John, as a mark of his delight, sent him two hun- 
dred sheep, which was in that country and at that 
time a princely gift. 

After giving several concerts, in conjunction with 
his sister, 2 vocalist, Madame Bouchelle, and con- 
ducting several musical performances, a restless de- 
sire to travel seized upon him, and to use an Trish 
phrase, he became “a roving blade,” and wandered, 
he and his fiddle, into “strange countries.” He visit- 
ed Launcesten in Van Dieman’s Land, gave several 
concerts, then went to the Bay of Islands in New 
Zealand, then a very primitive demi-civilized settle- 
ment, where he met with many hair-breadth escapes 
amongst the natives, which we have not space to enu- 
merate. He went on a whaling voyage in a vessel 
called “The Good Intent,” with a crew of half na- 
tives, who turned on the European portion at night, 
murdering all but three, Wallace being one of the 
number saved. He was landed at the South Island, 
and again saved from death by the chief’s daughter, 
after it being arranged he was to be dispatched. From 
New Zealand he journeyed to the East Indies. With 
that unconsciousness, or recklessness of danger which 
was his characteristic in those days, he penetrated far 
into the interior, visiting the Court of Oude, every- 
where delighting by his performances. The late 
queen behaved most munificently to him, granting 
him presents of great value in the shape of rupees and 
diamond rings, and—in those countries he encounter- 
ed incidents of travel from which nothing but a re- 
markable coolaess and presence of mind could have 
delivered him. After seeing all he deemed worthy, 
pig sticking and tiger hunting included, in Nepaul 
and on the borders of Cashmere, he reached Calcutta, 
and after half-a-day’s thought sailed for Valparaiso 
in South America. From thence he went to the city 
of Santiago, where, with the writer of this notice, he 
crossed the majestic cordilleras of the Andes to 
Buenos Ayres, on horseback and mule, where their 
stay on account of the blockade was but brief. They 
returned in company to Santiago, where he gave 
several concerts, performing solos on the violin and 
an old harpsichord that came from Spain in the year 
1793. His last concert at Santiago produced him the 
sum of 3000 dollars paid at the doors in all sorts of 
specie, and amongst other can given, the writer rec- 
ollects two gauchos, not having any specie, giving 
two game cocks for admission, which they prized 
highly, so great was the enthusiasm to hear the great 
musician. 

He was assisted by Senora Paquita Robles, a na- 
tive vocalist, and a young Scotchman who sang 
Scotch melodies to the delight of the Chilians. He 
here displayed a remarkable evidence of his enthusi- 
asm for art. He had givena pledge to play at a 
concert on a certain day in Valparaiso, for the benefit 
of a charity, but some circumstances drove the prom- 
ise from his memory. Being reminded by his friend, 
the writer of this, of the fact when it was apparently 
impossible for him to reach Valparaiso in time, Wal- 
lace resolved to ride on horseback the whole dis 
tance, one hundred and twenty-five miles, to keep 
faith ; and he performed this equestrian feat, with 














change of horses, in less than eleven hours, and was 


in time for the concert. From Chili he went to Peru, 
and gave a concert at Lima, which produced the 
large sum of 5000 dollars. He again crossed the 
Andes, via Rosario, to Buenos Ayres, and visited 
Havana, Vera Cruz, Tampico, and the city of 
Mexico. His success in these cities was very great, 
and there can be but little doubt that he realized a 
vast sum of money, more especially in Mexico,where 
he composed his Grand Mass (which we hope to see 
published one or these days) for an anniversary fete. 
It was performed at the Cathedral with immense suc- 
cess several times, and for it he was munificent- 
ly rewarded by the government. He went next to 
New Orleans, where his triumph was more gratify- 
ing than any he had yet achieved, for it was wrung 
from a highly critical and most exacting audience. 
So great was the enthusiasm excited at the St. Charles 
Theatre by the performance of his solo (one of his 
own compositons) on the violin, that the musicians in 
the orchestra forgot to play, and laid down their in- 
struments to join in the tumult of applause. From 
New Orleans he journeyed through the Southern 
States, and his concerts were, literally, a succession 
of triumphs. 

We remember as well as though it were yesterday, in 
the year 1844, and it is now nearly twenty-one years 
ago, being one of a party invited to Col. James L. 
Hewitt’s rooms, over William Hall and Sons’ music 
store, in New York, to meet Wallace, who had just 
come from the South. He was then a slim, gentle- 
manly-looking man, carefully and elegantly dressed. 
There was high intelligence in his face, but it seemed 
to lack fire ; there was languor in his air, which made 
us think that the luxurious indolence of the South 
had become as it were a part of his nature. He 
seemed dreaming, and the wild romance of his life, 
which spread abroad, linked half a dozen heart-rend- 
ing love tales with the name of our melancholy mu- 
sician. THe played the piano—his famous Cracovienne 
was the first piece—and it was generally acknowledg- 
ed that he was the greatest pianist that had then 
visited America. But when he took his violin in 
hand and exhibited such extraordinary mastery over 
the instrument and such impassioned sentiment, we 
were one and all carried away with mingled feelings 
of astonishment and delight. His success in the 
United States, which followed this well-remembered 
evening, is familiar to all, and we need not reiterate 
it. He was looked upon by all as a gifted, wonder- 
ful, and eccentric genius, and as a musician of high 
attainments. His compositions for the instruments 
which he played were acknowledged as full of origi- 
nality and power, but no one, we are sure, ever 
dreamed that William Vincent Wallace would in a 
few years take his stand amongst the greatest mental 
musicians of his age(?); that he would quench the inspi- 
ration of the great executant and stand forth as a cre- 
ator of enduring (?) works; that he would rise from the 
chrysalis of a player to the full-grown stature of a mu- 
sician—a creator—a composer! But Wallace had 
dreamed his dream, and came to London full of high 
aspirations, and prepared to work in that great ‘mill 
where there were many workers, and some of whom 
had won the world’s good favor. It was a bold push 
for fortune, for though his name was well-known, 
there were many who had the start of him by many 
years, and there was no place for him. He had to 
make a place for himself; and so he went to work. 
As a pianist he took a good position at once; but 
there were many good pianists—.ome of them the 
rage—and pianofore compositions were a drug in the 
market. We have often heard Wallace tell how, on 
his first arrival in London,he left some of his composi- 
tions with a celebrated publisher in London, and how, 
on his second visit, they were politely handed back 
to him. How he on his return home, somewhat dis- 
comfited but with an inward consciousness of future 
greatness, marked onthe margin of said pieces,—‘“‘re- 
SJused by , on such a date,” and how, after the tri- 
umphant success of Maritana, the said publisher came 
to his lodgings and paid him twenty guineas for one 
of the very pieces he had formerly refused even as a 
gift; and now they had a hearty laugh at the turn of 
fortune’s wheel. 

Of Wallace’s ability on his arrival in London from 
New York in 1845, no one entertained a doubt, but 
few had sounded the depth of his capacity. He de- 
termined to write an opera, and that ready writer, 
Fitzball, adapted the libretto of Don Casar de Bazan 
as an opera, in something less than no time The 
late Frederick Beale heard that Wallace was writing 
an opera and visited him just as he had completed the 
first act. Mr. Beale was himself a good musician 
and an excellent judge, saw at once that it had ster- 
ling merit, made a most liberal arrangement on the 
spot, and walked off with the score of the first act un- 
der his arm. J/aritana was produced, and met with 
a success altogether unprecedented, and far, very far, 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of the composer. It 
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ran close on one hundred nights, and was acknowl- 
edged as one of the most successful and meritorious 
Jirst operas ever produced. His second opera, pro- 
duced in the season of 1847, Matilda of Hungary, 
though wedded to a libretto of Bunn’s sufficiently 
heavy and stupid and disgusting to damn the fine 
music, met with distinguished success and favor, and 
called forth admiring comments from the best musi- 
eal writers in England. From the first to the second 
opera, there was a wonderful mental stride; all evi- 
dence of the novice in writing had vanished, and the 
master had appeared in every movement.* * * 

The undoubted success of Wallace’s operas in Eng- 
land attracted the attention of the continental musical 
world, and he received an invitation from Vienna to 
superintend the production of Maritana. Wallace 
longed to be heard in Germany, and he started with 
his scores, and arrived in Vienna. Maritana was 
most carefully rehearsed and admirably performed, 
and was received with more public enthusiasm in 
Vienna than it even met with in London. It was 
played night after night for many months, and ran 
through all the German opera houses like an epi- 
demic..... 


Wallace studied most assiduously while in Germa- 
ny, and wrote the greater part of his opera of “ Lur- 
line,” which, after an interval of 14 years, was pro- 
duced under the Pyne and Harrison management in 
1860. Its brilliant success must still be fresh in the 
memory of all our musical readers. He also at this 
period nearly completed his fourth opera, The Maid 
of Zurich, which never appeared, and he sketched 
out two Italian operas, part of the score of which we 
heard at Wiesbaden ; they were named Gulnare and 
Olga—we presume they are in existence amongst his 
posthumous works. When Wallace left Germany, 
after a brief visit to London, he went to Paris, where 
he revelled in the fellowship of the most brilliant 
musical minds in the world. The great ambition of 
an operatic composer’s life was in a fair way of being 
realized—he was commissioned to write an opera for 
the Grand Opera, of Paris, a point of the highest 
ambition with all (7) composers, and one the most 
difficult for a foreigner to attain. Now came one of 
the great misfortunes of his life. Elated with the 
bright prospect before him, he sought out George, 
and from him procured a Jibretto for his opera. 
Full of the subject, he began his work, but before he 
had finished the first number, that calamity, which 
of ai! calamities he feared the most, overtook him, 
and he became nearly blind. The first oculist in 
France attended him assiduously ; week succeeded 
week until they grew into months, and still he re- 
mained in total darkness. The anxiety, the torture 
of mind which he endured during this trying period 
may be better imagined than described. At length 
a change for the better was apparent, and a long sea 
voyage was ordered him as the only means of  per- 
manent relief. So once again he became a wanderer, 
and in 1849 he arrived in Rio Janciro. He remained 
in South America some eight months, and gave sev- 
eral concerts. He played frequently before the 
Court, and received from the hands of the Emperor a 
superb diamond ring. Leaving Rio, he visited New 
Orleans, where, together with Mr. Strakosch, he gave 
several concerts with wonderful success. From New 
Orleans Wallace worked his way to New York, 
through the West, narrowly escaping death by the 
explosion of the steamer “St. Louis,” on the river 
Mississippi, arriving in New York in the summer of 
1850, He immediately registered his declaration of 
intention to become a citizen, and prepared himself 
to work upon new operas in hand. He now also en- 
tered into a speculation connected with pianoforte 
making, which ended for all parties most disastrous- 
ly ; he also joined a tobacco manufactory which end- 
ed in a similar manner. In 1852 he gave a series of 
concerts in New York, performing for the last time in 
America at his sister’s (Madame Bouchelle) concert, 
when he performed on the pianoforte his Cracovienne, 
his Polka Bravura, and a solo of his own composi- 
tion, on the violin, He also concluded an engage- 
ment with the music-publishing house of Hall and 
Son, awarding to them the sole right of publishing 
his works in America, Some of his most popular 
songs and pieces were written previous to this in 
America, and published there, for which he received 
no remuneration whatever, besides the loss of their 
becoming non-copyright in England. He shortly af- 
ter returned to London, where he composed many 
works, amongst others a cantata written by Mr. Jo- 
seph Edward Carpenter, which has not been per- 
formed. He was also under engagements to a pub- 
lishing-house to complete an opera written by that 
gentleman, entitled Ze King’s Page, which he sketch- 
ed out; and also a series of songs which he finished, 
by Carpenter, Challis, etc., and are published by Duff 
and Hodgson. In the spring of 1861,the Amber Witch 
Was composed—the most elaborate of all his works, 
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but which, from the nature and formation of the li- 
bretto, failed to become popular, though containing 
many morceaux worthy of any composer. Wallace 
spent more time over this opera in scoring and com- 
posing it than any of his lyrical works. For months 
and months, night and day, he worked at it, and we 
have no hesitation in stating, that it laid the founda- 
tion of the cruel disease which carried him off. Late 
in the following year, Love’s Triumph appeared, and 
onthe 12th October, 1863, the Desert Flower was 
produced, the last of his acted lyrical works * * 
We retired to France nearly twelve months hack, 
where he died on Thursday, the 12th inst. at the Cha- 
teau de Bagen Haute Garonne, in the Pyrenees. The 
immediate cause of his death is stated to have been 
“congestion of the lungs.” 





The Conservatoire in Paris. 


In the Journal of the Society of Arts the following 
memoranda are published relative to the Conserva- 
toire Imperiale de Musique et de Déclamation; Pa- 
ris, and explanatory of the system on which that in- 
stitution is worked, 

The chief officials are :—Director, M. Auber, 
Member of the Institute of France ; Secretary, M. 
Alfred de Beauchesne ; Librarian, M. Hector Ber- 
lioz, Member of the Institute; Administrator, M. 
Lossabathie ; Director of School, M. Duvernoy. In 
the list of professors are—M. O. Carafa, Member of 
Institute; M. A. Thomas, ditto; M. Reber, ditto ; 
M. Clapisson, ditto; M. Benoist, M. Henri Herz, M. 
Sax, M. A. Elwart, M. F. Bazin, M. Révial, M. 
Battaile, M. Giuliani, M. Masset, M. Fontana, M. 
Tariot, M. Duvernoy, M. Batiste, M. Pasdeloup, M. 
Levasseur, M. Morin, M. Mocker, M. Samson, M. 
Beauvallet, M. Regnier, Mlle. Augustine Brohan, 
M. Georges Mathias, M. Prunier, M. Alard, M. 
Massard, M. Franchomme, M. Labro, M. Dorus, M. 
Cokken, M. Gallay, M. Meifred, and M. Arban. 

The number of pupils is on the average 600, and 
there is no charge whatever for the general instruc- 
tion of the Conservatoire in any of its classes. All 
are out-of-door pupils, with the exception of twelve 
young men in the vocal school, who are lodged, 
clothed (in uniform), and supported within the es- 
tablishment. There is a box at each of the operas 
reserved fer these young men. ‘There were formerly 
as many female pupils lodged in the Conservatoire, 
but this was found so troublesome that pensions have 
been substituted in the place of residence. By way 
of compensation, a certain number of female pupils 
receive a pension of 800 francs a year for two years. 
All the in-door pupils and pensionaires are bound to 
appear, if required, at one or the other of the operas 
or theatres receiving a subvention from the Govern- 
ment; and no pupil in the schools is permitted to 
appear in public without the special authority of the 
direction. 

Each applicant for admission must apply person- 
ally, and produce certificates of birth and vaccina- 
tion, must be French, and not less than nine nor 
more than twenty.two years of age. The applicants 
are examined by a professor, and if, according to his 
judgment, they are sufficiently advanced to complete 
their education in two years, or exhibit peculiar 
aptitude, they are admitted provisionally, and are 
again examined at the general meetings for that pur- 
pose, which occur in May and December. There is 
also an extra examination for the admission to the 
singing class in March. No set form of application. 
Foreigners may be admitted by authorization of the 
Minister of State. 

There are five provincial schools—at Lille, Tou- 
louse, Marseilles, Metz, and Nantes, which have the 
title of suecursales of the Conservatoire, the last hay- 
ing been thus nominated in 1846. Some years since 
pupils were examined in these schools and sent up 
to the Paris Conservatoire, but this has been discon- 
tinued for some time, and candidates from the provin- 
ces have now to present themselves personally to the 
directors of the Conservatoire for admission. For 
all purposes connected with the pupils these local 
schools scem now completely dissevered from the 
Conservatoire—why, does not appear. That of 
Toulouse, however, exerts a very powerful influence, 
and supplies a large proportion of successful pupils. 
Not only is there no preliminary examination in the 
eypomape but there is no recommendation of pupils 
»y any of the authorities or musical professors in the 
provinces. 

The education is divided into the following eight 
sections :—1. Sol-fa, scales, and oral harmony. 2. 


Singing. 3. Lyrical declamation. 4. Piano and 
harp. 5. Stringed instruments. 6. Wind instru- 


ments. 7. Thorough bass, organ, and composition. 
8. Dramatic declamation. There are also courses 
of popular singing for adults, superior to those in the 
common schools, There is a fine library of music, 





and of works relating to music and the drama, and 
this is open not only to the pupils but also the pub- 
lic. There is a good collection of musical instru- 
ments attached to the Conservatoire, to which the 
public is admitted on certain days of the week. The 
Conservatoire is a very large establishment, and in- 
cludes a complete theatre, a smaller theatre or con- 
cert-room, and innumerable class rooms of all sizes, 
besides the library, offices, and apartments for the in- 
door pupils. The annual competitions now take 
place in July, instead of August. They com- 
menced this year (1865) on the 10th and ended on 
the 29th of the month, occupying twelve days in all. 
With the exception of the classes for the organ, 
harmony and accompaniment, fugue, thorough bass, 
scales and sol-fa, the competitions are conducted in 
public. They take place in the theatre of the Con- 
servatoire, erected in 1806, and in which are given 
the famous concerts of the society formed within the 
Conservatoire, but not being officially a portion of 
it. This theatre holds more than 900 persons, but 
in a most inconvenient manner, but the excellence of 
the building for sound has hitherto set aside all idea 
of its reconstruction. It is arranged like an ordinary 
theatre, with three principal tiers of boxes, a balcony 
in front of the lower tier, bazynoires around the pit, 
a gallery divided into boxes and stalls, a pit and 
pit stalls. ‘The pit holds 150 persons, and there are 
180 stalls. The form of the building is oblong, with 
circular ends, the stage and orchestra occupying more 
than half the whole area. The wall at the back of 
the stage is not in fact semi-circular but ten-sided. 
In the centre of the principal tier of boxes is the 
loge-Chonneur, which is the Imperial box for the con- 
certs of the society, and for which the Emperor makes 
a donation of two thousand francs a year, and behind 
this is a good-sized antechamber. 

During the competitions this box with the ante- 
chamber are devoted to the jury, who, after listening 
to the performances of the pupils in one section or 
class, retire and decide on the awards before another 
class commences ; each pupil to whom any award is 
made is then called forward, and the decision of the 
jury announced to him. If the award has been unan- 
imons, that fact is announced also. The prizemen in 
the instrumental classes, with the exception of the 
great instruments, receive an instrument as their 
prize; others receive books of music, and the pupils 
of the elementary classes medals. Each successful 
pupil receives a written diploma in addition. 

The jury generally consists of nine members, 
chosen according to the nature of the competition 
of the day—whether vocal, instrumental, or dram- 
atic—from a body of thirty. There are, however, 
five members who are present on almost all ocea- 
sions, viz.:—M. Auber, Director; M. E. Monnais, 
Imperial Commissioner for the Lyric Theatres ; M. 
Kastner, Member of the Institute, composer ; M. J. 
Cohen, composer; and General Mellinet, an emi- 
nent amateur and composer. In addition to these 
gentlemen the following acted as members of the 
jury during the competition just concluded —M. Ca- 
Denis, Chef de Bureau of the Minister of Fine Arts 
(official) ; M. De Leuven, Director of the Opera 
Comique ; M. Perrin, Director of the Grand Opera ; 
and M. Hainl, Conductor of the Grand Opera (ex 
officio members). MM. Ambrose Thomas (member 
of the Institute), F. Bazin, Benoist, Dauvernoy, EK. 
Jonas, Clapisson (member of the Institute), Pru- 
mier, V. Masset, Pasdeloup, Elwart, and Cokken, 
Professors in the Conservatoire. MM. Wakerlin, 
composer ; Rinaud de Vilbac, composer and pianist ; 
Ravina, pianist ; Wieniawski, pianist: Cuvillon, vi- 
olinist; Léon Requier memher of the Institute), Pro- 
fessor in the College of France ; Colin, harpist ; and 
Cremieux, composer. 

As already stated, all the competitions are open to 
the public, with the exception of those amongst the 
pupils of the elementary class@ ; but in the case of 
opera, comic opera, and still more of-tragedy and 
comedy, the demand for places is so great that the 
theatre is not half large enough to hold those who 
apply for seats and obtain them, as far as they go, by 
favor of the director. In the case of the vocal and 
instrumental competitions, the theatre is not half 
filled, and the military music attracts only the friends 
of the pupils themselves. : 

The competition of 1865 included the following 
prizes awarded :— 

Singing (male classes)—20 competitors and 11 
awards, viz.: 1 first and 3 second prizes; “‘ acces- 
sits,” or honorable mentions, 3 first, 2 second, and 
2 third; (female classes) —30 competitors and 17 
awards, viz.: 4 first and 3 second prizes ; and 2 first 
accessits, 3 second, and 3 third. < 

Pieces :—air, 2d act, “a Dame Blanche ;” air, 
4th act, “ Lucie; air “La Juive Moise ;” rondo, 
“ Cenerentola ;” air, ‘ Macbeth ;” air, ‘* Troviata ;” 
air, “ Norma;’’ air (Joseph), ‘* Vaniceunt Pharaon ;” 
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air (Mousquetaires), “ Bocage épais ;” air, “ Fille du 
Regiment ;” and air, “ Pré aux Clercs.” 

iolin—Piece selected, 8th Concerto of Rode, 23 
competitors, male and female, Prizes, 3 first (1 fe- 
male) and 1 second; 1 first, 1 second, and 1 third 
accessit. 

Violoncello—sth Concerto de Romberg; 1 first 
prize, 2 second prize, and 1 accessit. 

Opera Comique—This is the most popular por- 
tion of the competition, and also that in which the 
pupils are generally strongest. It was especially so 
this year. There were 22 competitors, male and fe- 
male, and 17 awards, viz.: male pupils, 1 first, 2 sec- 
ond prizes, 2 first, 3 second accessits ; female pupils, 
3 first prizes, 2 second prizes, and 2 first and 2 second 
accessits. 

Acts and scenes, performed as well as sung, in 
stage costume :—Scene from “Ze Tableau Parlant ;” 
fragment of Ist act of “Za Fianceée;’’ scene from 
“ Les Dragons de Villars ;” fragment from “ Les Dra- 
gons de Villars ;” finale of “ Noces de Jeannette ;” 
scene from “ Noces de Jeannette ;’? scene, 3d act, 
“ Mousquetaires; ;” finale, Ist act, “ Galathée ;” oper- 
etta, “Le Chalet ;” operetta, ‘Le Maitre de Chapelle ;” 
scene, Barbier ;” scene, Ist act, ‘“ Songe d’un Nuit 
d’Eté; and scene “ Toréador.” 

Piano—11 male and 35 female competitors. (This 
class is generally pronounced to have been weak.) 
Male pupils, 1 first, 2 second prizes ; 2 first, 1 second, 
2 third accessits. Female pupils, 3 first, 3 second 
prizes ; 3 first, 2 second, 4 third accessits. Piece 
played by male pupils, “ Concert Stiick” (Weber) ; 
piece played by female pupils, “Concerto in B mi- 
nor” (Hummel). 

Harp—4 competitors. 1 
awarded. 

Opera—18 competitors; awards, male pupils, 1 
first prize (divided between 2 pupils), 2 second prizes ; 
3 first, 2 second accessits; female pupils, 1 first 
prize (divided between 2 pupils), 1 second prize, 1 
first, 1 second accessit. Acts and scenes given .— 


first accessit only 


Last scene “ Romeo et Juliette ;” scene, “ Robert le 


Diable.” 

Wind instruments—Flute, 1 first, 1 second prize ; 
2 first, 1 second, 1 third accessit. Horn, 1 second 
prize ; 1 first accessit. Clarionet, 1 first, 2 second 
prizes ; 1 first, 1 second accessit, Bassvon, 1 first, 1 
second prize. Hautbois, 1 first, 2 second prizes; 2 
first, 2 second, | third accessit. Saxophone, 1 first 
prize, 1 first prize divided in 2, 1 second prize, 1 se- 
cond prize divided in 2; 3 first, 3 second, 3 third ac- 
cessits. Saxhorn, 2 first, 2 second prizes ; 3 first ac- 
cessits. ‘Trumpet, 2 second prizes; 2 first, 1 second, 
1 third aceessit. Trombone, with slides, 1 first prize. 
Trombone i-piston, 1 first prize; 1 first accessit. 
Cornet a piston, 2 first, 3 second prizes ; 1 first acces- 
sit. The instrumental classes bear a high reputa- 
tion. 

The total of the above awards is :—36 Ist prizes ; 
38 2nd prizes ; 7 3rd prizes ; and 81 accessits ; in ad- 
dition to the medals given to the pupils in Sol-fa, 56 
in number. 

Two of the prize holders were immediately en- 
gaged by the director of the opera, and are announc- 
ed to appear in ‘ Marie.” 

A competition took place a short time since be- 
tween the schools (communal) of the left bank of the 
City of Paris, in Harmony, Reading at Sight, Sol-fa, 
and Dictation. The Jury incluéed—M. Victor Fon- 
cher, President of the Imperial Commission for 
Singing ; M. Ambrose Thomas, General Mellinet, 
Edouard Rodrigues, Bazin, and others, There were 
distributed to certain schools—For adults, 2 first 
prizes and 2 second prizes. For boys, 3 first prizes 
and 1 second prize (divided). or girls, 1 first prize 
and 1 second prize. 

The competition amongst the pupils of the School 
for Religious Music took place on the 28th of July, 
under the presidency of M. Victor Hamille, Director 
of the Administration des Cultes, and M. Lefevre 
Niedermeyer, the Director of the school. The fol- 
lowing is the list of awards :—Musical composition, 
counterpoint and fugue, harmony, organ (two divi- 
sions), plain chant, piano (two divisions)—2 prizes 
in each, first and second class ; sol-fa—1 prize. 





Opera East and West. 


I. ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


From week to week we have awaited a summary 
of the operatic as well as other musical doings in New 
York from our excellent correspondent; but in his 
unaccountable silence we must glean from the news- 
papers such mere statistical record as we can. 

Max Marertzek, having slain the Herald dragon, 
opened with his new company at the Academy of 
Music on the 25th Sept. “Elegance and fashion,” 





“best of New York society,” plenty of applause, en- 
thusiasm, white kids, universal satisfaction, and all 
that, of course. Miss Kellogg won fresh laureis in 
her pet part of Margaret, while the new tenor, Irfre, 
as Faust, showed at least “some fine and telling 
tones” and got a fair share of favor. Antonucci, as 
Mephistopheles, is praised as a decided acquisition, 
and itis enough to say that Bellini was the Valen- 
tine, as of old. Mme. Ficker, Miss Stockton, and 
the veteran Miiller were praised,too,in the little parts 
of Siebel, Martha and Wagner. Next came // Poliuto 
with the old cast: Zucchi, Massimiliani, &c. Mar- 
etzek conducted these first two nights. 


Then came Petrella’s Jone, in which Signora Bo- 
sisio made her debut, the Weekly Review recognizing 
in her “a young and fair lady, possessing a fine mez- 
z0-soprano, which has not yet yielded all its beauty 
and resources.” Nervousness, &c. Adelaide Phit- 
lips was the Nidia; Mazzoleni, Antonucci and Belli- 
niin the male parts.—/rnani introduced a new bari- 
tone, Signor Marra, whom the Tribune praises with- 
out stint, the Review languidly. Irfre, Antonucci 
and Mme. Carozza-Zucchi filled the other parts to 
general satisfaction apparently, Carl Bergmann con- 
ducting.—Once in the Verdi vein, it seemed hard to 
get out; Un Balloin Maschera was the next piece, 
with Mazzoleni and Bellini both indisposed, Mme. 
Zucchi “doing justice to her part,” Bosisio as the 
page, and Mlle. Gebele (“too much of a novice’) as 
Ulrica. And then the gypsey-burning hacknied hor- 
ror, which won’t stay buried, 77 Troratore, withtMaz- 
zoleni, Bellini, Zucchi, and a debutante as Azucena, 
Mile. B. di Rossi. 

Bellini’s 7 Puritani must have been a relief. Miss 
Kellogg is said to have been in superb voice and to 
have surpassed herself in the fine florid melody. Irfre, 
too, made a hit, and Antonucci and Bellini seem to 
have been up to the mark.—Frnani again, and then 
Martha (with Kellogg and Phillipps, both Ameri- 
cans, which must have been quite charming, Irfre and 
Antonucci supplying the other side of the quartet), 
then Jone again, filled out the week, ending Oct. 14, 

Verdi led off the next week, with Traviata (Zuc- 
chi, Mazzoleni, Bellini). —Zucrezia Borgia and Lucia 
came in for the next turns, each with a Parepa con- 
cert tacked on at one end. Mlle. Ortolani, the Lu- 
cia, is said to have much improved.—Norma, with 
Zucchi and Bosisio, closed another week.—Thus far 
all the pieces have been hacknied ones, including a 
large proportion of the poorest kind of stuff which 
happens to be fashionable :—Jones, Traviatas, Poliu- 
tos, &e. 

Monday, Oct. 23, brought with it the first novelty, 
the comic opera, of whith we copied a description in 
our last, “Crispino ela Comare” (The Cobbler and 
Fairy), by the brothers Ricci. We copy what the 
Albion says of it: 

The music is the most charming of its kind, that 
can be heard or conceived. It is not perhaps so bril- 
liant and rapid as much of the comic writing of Ros- 
sini, but is equally melodious, and in style somewhat 
larger. There are frequent traces that the Brothers 
Ricci were familiar, not only with this master, but 
even more intimately so with Donizetti. There are 
two or three numbers in “Crispino,” which might be 
transferred bodily to “L’Elisir d’Amore.” It must 
uot, however, be supposed that the work is marred by 
plagiarism. In this style of writing,imitation of pre- 
ceding models is inevitable,and there is no more in 
“Crispino” than in any of its predecessors. The 
rest is fresh and exquisite, displaying an easy invea- 
tion, an abundant flow of melody, a good and humor- 
ous arrangement of the characters (asin the trio be- 
tween the two Doctors and the Cobbler) and a thor- 
oughly clear and intelligent use of the orchestra. The 
spirit of the work is unflagging. Indeed had the last 
act been put on the stage in anything like a decent 
way, it would have excited merriment even from the 
Sphynx. 

We have rarely heard a first performance that was 
so completely successful, in a musical point of view. 
Miss Kellogg is the heroine, not the Fairy—who, to 
speak the truth, is rather a forbidding person dressed 
in sombre raiment. She, Miss Kellogg, is Crispino’s 





wife—a ballad-monger, with what may be termed a 
decided turn for flirtation. The music of the role is 
of course brilliant. Miss Kellogg’s rendering of it 
was simply perfect. Her acting did not impress us 
so favorably—although it was lively andgood. The 
lady is sometimes a little too easy and unrestrained, 
and it appeared to us to be the case on this occasion. 
Nothing is so unacceptable on the stage as nonchal- 
ance. In the august presence of the public, the 
greatest genius may well tremble and feel abashed. 

Signor Rovere, an admirable comic actor, made his 
re-uppearance as the hero. ‘The part could not have 
been entrusted to more competent hands. Signor 
Bellini, in a small part, was equally good. It was a 
small part too, that was entrusted to Signor Irfre, 
who did not in any way increase its proportions. Sig- 
nor Marra, on the other hand, felt confident that he 
was doing a great deal for, the Brothers Rieci—who, 
we have no doubt, groaned uneasily at his attentions. 
We are always gratified when Marrasings. It seems 
as if he might be so mountainous, when really he is 
so mousey. With a little study, there is reason to 
believe that he will speedily become the worst singer 
in New York. 

The choruses and orchestra were alike good, and 
reflected much credit on the careful conducting of 
Signor Torriani. The piece is excessively enjoyable, 
and they who miss it are musical suicides. 

Il Crispino was given three times that week. Last 
week, among other revivals, Robert le Diable was 
given. Rigoletto, Fra Diavolo, DonGiovanni Don Se 
bastian, Saffo, and (novelty number two) L‘A/fri- 
caine, are among the things following or to follow. 


II. 


1. The“Srraxoson Trovure” (Ghioni,Susini,&e. ) 
were in Detroit last month,we read of them this month 
in Cleveland, & in Pittsburg. It is curious to see how 
the newspapers out there describe the hacknied Tro- 
vatores, &c., as the latest nine days’ wonders in those 
parts ; and to note what kind of efforts on the part of 
artists are “rewarding” (alas! not there alone!) Thus 
a Detroit critic, speaking of the redoubtable Macca- 
ferri, says: 

Some of his vocal triumphs were remarkable in 
the extreme. In the grand finale of the third act, he 
created a great sensation by singing the highest chest 
tone ever reached by any tenor—an achievement in 
which the celebrated Tamberlik alone can equal him. 
This feat was rewarded by tremendous applause. 


ITALIAN OPERA IN THE WEST. 


Think, too, of little Canissa (of the late German 
Opera) taking the part of Margaret in Faust (“‘hear- 
tily applauded and sung sweetly’)! And of Mme. 
Patti-Strakosch “making the most of her chances” in 
“the minor part” of Siebel! With Tamaro, too, as 
Faust, and Susini as Mephisto, it must have been a 
rare rendering of Gounod’s opera! Of course it was 
all first-class”; everything is first-class, where musi- 
cal agents and newspapers come into fortunate con- 
junction, and they always do somehow, they seem 
to be made for each other. The critic aforesaid con- 
cludes thus : 

It is the first time that the test has been fairly ap- 
plied, as to whether our city would sustain a genuine 
Italian opera, with all its numerous items of expense. 
The answer has been satisfactory in all respects, and 
we trust that the visits of first-class opera troupes will 
be less of a rarity hereafter in our city. 

And now for a specimen of the newspaper opera 
talk in Cleveland. (By the way, these people do 
well to double the Sin the word impresario, for is it 
not the chief function of such an adventure to impress 
the press itself into his service, and thereby to im 
press the crowd 2). 

On Friday evening the indefatigable Impressario 
and popular Manager will have the honor of present- 
ing a second and last time the Ghioni and Susini 
Opera Company to the citizens of Cleveland. As 
their route and time is fully marked out, they will 
only be enabled to give two operatic performances, 
and one Grand Sacred Concert on their he: to 
Pittsburg. Now if our musical friends wish to hear 
and see Opera as it is given in the principal cities of 
Europe and the New York, Philadelphia and Brook- 
lyn Academies of Music, they should avail them- 
selves of the last opportunity, and attend each even- 
ing,as such achanee is not likely to be presented 
again. Max has spared no expense in the formation 
of this troupe, selecting the best and most talented 
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that were to be found in the Empire City and Europe. 
The Opera to be performed on Friday is Ernani, in 
which Madame Angiolina Ghioni, the great dramatic 
prima donna, will essay the leading réle. This lady, 
will no doubt create the same furore in Cleveland 
that she has in all the cities where she has person- 
ified the principal character of the plot. The inci- 
dents of the Opera are founded on the popular work 
of Victor Hugo’s, the scene being laid inthe Moun- 
tains of Arragon, the time the early part of the Six- 
teenth Century, Signor Muaceaferri, as Ernani, is 
considered hy critics as inimitable, while Susini, as the 
Duke, and Maneusi, the Emperor, need only be 
mentioned, 

On Saturday Flotow’s delightful and exquisitely 
comie Opera, Martha, will be given, introducing 
Ma'lle. Pauline Canissa, the charming vocalist, who 
has a fresh voice, full of sweetness and sympathy. 
Madame Patti Strako-h, the favorite contralto, will 
sustain the difficult role of “ Naney,” and we have 
fal confidence that borh these ladies will acquit them- 
selves to the entire satisfaction of the Cleveland 
publie. 

2, Manacer Grav’'s newly imported troupe, 
passing over the Eastern cities, made directly for the 
West, and probably commenced their season this 
The “ Impressario of the West” 
and his resources 


week in Chicago. 
has promulyated his purposes 
through the New York 7ribune: 

The main design of the Impressario of the West 
is to establish regular opera seasons in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Louisville, the entire mu- 
sical term embracing a period of eight months. Hith- 
erto there has been some difficulty in procuring suit- 
able lyric temples in these, but Chicago now has an 
elegant one, and the leading capitalists in the other 
cities are devising plans to establish Academies of 
Music on a grand seale. * ba ; 

What has been done, however, will be realized by 
a survey of the engagements made in Europe and 
elsewhere. Inthe first place, to prevent having any 
further trouble on account of unjust and unexpected 
demands through combinations, a chorus of twenty- 
eight males and females was engaged in Turin, They 
were selected with great care, both for their musical 
and vocal ability, and also for their experience and 
their personal appearance. These, with the orches- 
tra, comprising thirty-six efficient musicians, under 
the musical dictatorship of Signor Nuna, will make 
the accessories in every opera abundantly effective. 

The most important engagements made, however, 
are those of the principal artists, of whom we have a 
correct discription derived from an intelligent Paris 
correspondent. There are to be four prime donne. 
The first of these is Madame Gazzaniga, well known 
here as a dramatic, lyric artiste of great power, and 
who, before our late war,set the musical connoisseurs 
of Philadelphia nearly crazy with enthusiasm. She 
will have Saffo, by Pacini, revived for her, and will 
also be the heroine in L’ Africaine. Her engagement 
is for a limited period, and she will only appear in 
the roles in which she has been most distinguished. 

Signora Noel Guidi is the next in importance as a 
dramatic artiste. She has been regarded recently as 
the ascending musical star in Italy, and has there ac- 
quired a fine reputation not only for her remarkable 
ability as an actress, but for combining with her his- 
trionic powers the riches of a fresh, melodious voice, 
cultivated to produce the very best impressions upon 
musical ears. She has had much experience for so 
young a vocalist, and her repertoire is extensive. She 
is chiefly known in Italy, where she is a great favor- 
ite, but has appeared very successfully in Russia 

The prima donna next in importance is Signorina 
Buschetti. Although eminent in many roles, she is 
particularly distinguished for her remarkably beauti- 
ful and effective personation of Margherita, in Gou- 
nod’s Faust. She was the original of this heroine at 
La Seala, Milan, and at Naples, Genoa, Trieste and 
Rome, her success in the part having caused the 
managers in all the great cities of Italy to seek her 
services. She has been styled the Empress of the 
Margherittas, because her beautiful face and = man- 
ners realize the ideal of Goethe’s lovely creation. 
She has a fine voice, under excellent cultivation, and 
has been particularly engaged for the opera of Faust, 
and to appear as the Page in Ua Balla in Maschera, 
in which she is very charming. 

The other prima donna is Signora Moreo Cielli, 
recently from Mexico, where she has been very suc- 
cessful, alike withthe Imperial Court and the people. 
Her voice is a light soprano of high range. 

There are two contralti. The first of these is Sig- 
nora Casti Polini Rosa, who has what may be deemed 
a phenomenal voice, in consequence of its range and 
depth. She reminds the Europeans of Pasta and 
Brambilla, and is particularly brilliant in Rossini’s 
music. The other contralto is remarkable for her 








great personal beauty, but is sure, also, to excite 
great interest by her other qualities. She has a fine 
voice, and is a very effective actress, The opinion 
is entertained by those who have seen and heard her 
that she will become one of the greatest favorites 
ever known in the annals of Opera in this country. 

The tenors are three in number. Signor Musaini, 
the first of these, visited this country and Havana in 
1861, and was a valuable member of the Cortesi 
Company. He is a tenore di forza, and it is said that 
he has ripened into oneof the most efficient tenors 
in Europe. He is the rival of Tamberlik, in one res- 
pect, at least. He can take the Do di petto and hold 
it firmly. He is also a very acceptable actor. Anoth- 
er tenor is Signor Anastasi. He is only 26 vears of 
age, possesses a fine personal appearance, is graceful 
and easy in his manners, and acts with enthusiasm 
and spirit. He has been very successful in Milan, 
where the critics are not apt to show young artists 
too much favor. Llis repertoire is extensive, and he 
has particularly distinguished himself in 2 Puritan, 
La Sonnambula, Faust and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 
Signor Lotti, well known in our principal cities as 
an agreeable tenor, has also been engaged. 

The baritones of the company are Signor Bran- 
dini and Signor Fellini. Both of them, it is repre- 
sented, have fine, fresh voices, and are very good 
actors, 

The bassos are Signor Milleri end Signor Pollini, 
together with a basso buffo, Signor Sarti. 
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Concerts. 


AvuGust KreissMANN and HuGo LEONHARD. 
The first soirée of these true and highly appreci- 
ated artists, at Chickering’s rooms, last Saturday 
evening, was very delightful to the few whom the 
rain-flood allowed to be present. Their concerts 
in past years have always been among the pleas- 


antest and purest musical occasions; their names’ 


being good euaranty that whatever is to be play- 
ed or sung shall be classical and fine and often 
rare in quality. Last year they gave no con- 
certs, sothat the announcement now of a new 
series (of five on successive Saturdays) was hail- 
ed with double interest. And a perusal of tie 
first programme piqued still more the curiosity to 
hear. There were about half a hall full present — 
not half as many as desired to go—but the itt e 
audience was of the best kind, such as could feel 
at once the beauty of such music as the following; 


D QUA ts Cesc cencccacesivassnseuavacade Beethoven, 


Allegro molto—Largo—Allegro—Rondo. 
CTT ET err eee Schubert. 
a. Der Neugierige.—t. Ungeduld, 
Gavotte from ‘Suite Angluise?’.........066. Bach. 


a. 
b. Nocturne, op. 87, No. 2..... ee rn. Chopin. 
DIONE, cisicsnwadenccisemsecesisccesed eins Schumann. 
a, Waldesgespriich. op 39, No. 8. 
b. Mondnacht, op. 39. No. 4. 
ec. Friihlingsnacht, op. 89, No. 12. 
5% ee naan hg Lh EEE EE .» Chopin. 
6. Song by Rob. Pranz, transeribed.............. Liszt. 
ee rete Rob, Franz. 


a. Auf dem Meer, op. 35."No. 1. 
b. Liebchen ist da, op. 5, No. 2. 


c. Rastlose Liebe, op. 35, No. 6. 
7 Trio, Piano, Violin and Cello, op 63........ Schumann. 
Allegro con fuoco— Scherzo—Andante—Fivale, 

The early Beethoven Sonata in E flat—one 
which we do not remember to have heard in a 
concert room before, but which is very familiar 
in private—was interpreted genially, in the true 
spirit, and with fine vital touch and accent by 
Mr. Leonhard. It may have been the acci- 
dent of place, that to our ears the fortissimo 
chords after those soft staccato phrases sounded 
almost foo heavy ; but with that only slight ex- 
ception the rendering of the whole first movement 
was an almost ideal reflection of our feeling of it; 
all the rest seemed to speak as it were without 
mechanism. So too the Largo, broad, rich, deep, 
well marked by the composer “con gran espres- 
sione.” The Minuet and Trio,—or what answers 
therefor, the playful Allegro and the mysterious 
Minor which for a few wonderful moments inter- 
cepts its sunshine—and the Finale, that most 
gracefully wrought Rondo, with its exquisite re- 
turns into itself, and the stormy episode in the 
middle, were played with all the nicety and dis- 
criminating force that one could wish. The po- 
etic life and unity of the whole long work was 





perfectly preserved, so that expectation never 
flagged and the remembrance was as of a real 
hour with Beethoven. 

The little Gavotte of Bach charmed by its nai- 
vete and brightness, the simplicity which is the 
height of art. The Chopin Nocturne was the 
natural after-mood of tenderness. The Scher- 
zo was of another temper and more formidable 
the earliest of the four strong filights of fancy 
and of passion which Chopin calls by that name, 
it has been the least heard in the concert room, 
and is certainly a piece to task the player’s exe- 
cutive faculty as severely as anything in the mod- 
ern piano repertoire. It is an exciting, a mag- 
nificent work, and the interpreter was fully 
master of it. 

The Schumann Trio was new to us, 27 we 
should like to hear it again. The Allegro quite 
carries one away with its fuoco; it 1s rich and 


strong. Inthe Andante there seems som | i: 
very morbid ; the Finale begins well, but elt 
as if the movement went on after its ownv "itv 


was exhausted. The Scherzo, on the other hand 
is healthy and felicitous, a gem in its way. The 
Triolost nothingin the rendering, M.Leonhard be- 
ing ably seconded in the violin and ’cello parts 
by the brothers Henry and AuGust Suck, who 
have been studying with excellent result in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. KrerssMANN’s selection of songs was 
choice as choice could be, each more charming 
than the last. Schubert’s “Der Neugierige” (the 
Curions One) was the least striking, though beau- 
tiful, somewhat Mozartish in its style. The well 
known “Ungeduld” (Impatience) was sung with 
life and feeling. The three Schumann songs are 
of the finest that we know by him: first, the 
mysterious “whisper of the woods,” then, ex- 
quisitely as the reality, the “Moonlight Night,” 
and perhaps still more lovely, the “Night of 
Spring.” We have never heard Mr. Kreissmann 
put more soul and feeling into his voice, or modu- 
late it more delicately to the sentiment of what 
he sang, although when he began his tones 
seemed to come out with a little diffleulty, which 
he overcame as he warmed tothe music. _Rob- 
ert Franz last, because the best! The three 
pieces were well contrasted. “On the Sea” sug- 
gests its own character. “Liebchen ist da!” (in 
which the lover calls to the little flowers in the 
garden to look round and see what he has seen: 
“Darling is here, is here!” and they, sharing his 
joy, set the air ringing with their musical shout: 
She is here!”) isa most charming littl conceit, 
and was rendered to the life. (This little song 
has just been published by Ditson with English 
words). “astlose Liebe” (Restless Love) is 
Goethe’s little poem wonderfully set to music, 
with a most happily found accompaniment, which 
as in all the songs, Mr. Leonhard played in per- 
fect understanding with the singer. 

We have not said much of all these interest- 
ing compositions ; nor is it necessary, for fortu- 
nately the programme will be repeated this even- 
ing for the sake of many persons whom the rain 
deprived of the pleasure before. 





Tne Brotners Formes. The well-known 
basso CARL, with his brothers THEropore, for 
some years leading tenor robusto, or “heroic ten- 
or,”at the Royal Opera in Berlin,and WILHELM, 
baritone, from the Opera at Hamburg, announce- 
ed two concerts at the Musi¢ Hall for jast Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings. The first came 
off according to card before a moderately large 
and cordially disposed audience. There was a 
small orchestra, the “Germania,” under a new- 
ly imported conductor, Herr BurEcHEL, who 
seemed accustomed to command and did duty 
well also as accompanist at the piano-forte. They 
played Spontini’s overture to Fernando Cortez, 
which we were sorry to lose, as Spontini is not 
too well known here ; also a noisy, trashy sailor 
overture by Flotow,“Die Matrosen,” in which the 
piccolo played boatswain’s whistle; and a Tur- 
nier March, from an opera, “Agnes,” by Krebs, 
fora wind-up. The programme contained points 
of interest of a kind too seldom met with in our 
concerts: the great trio of the patriots in “Wil- 
liam Tell,” for instance,—about the grandest 
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thing, that and the whole scene in which it 
stands, which any Italian opera writer has pro- 
duced. Something from Weber’s Euryanthe, too; 
and above all, a goodly share of Mozart, of whose 
unrivalled song our concert singers for some time 
past have been strangely shy—not a note of 
him in all the Parepa concerts—not a note in the 
whole week’s Handel and Haydn Festival! 

Carl Formes is a hearty Mozart-ian; he sings 
the Leporello music, and the Figaro music, and 
the Sarastro music sehr appetitisch, with an unc- 
tion, and the time has been when we have ad- 
mired him greatly in all this. ‘This time he gave 
us Non pit andrai, with much of the old life and 
gusto,—but, it pains us not to like Carl Formes’ 
singing as we once could. We have very pleas- 
ant associations with his name and with the pic- 
turesque sight of him. He always seemed to us 
to have a streak of genius in him; a rare intelli- 
gence he certainly has; and his dramatic imper- 
sonations were so characteristic, so artistically 
complete and telling! Then too a great voice, 
which is a great voice still, but alas! not a true 
one; he sang more than ever out of tune that 
night, and, on a mere concert stage, nothing cov- 
ers that defect. We had hoped much from the 
report that his voice had become quite itself again 
during long rest and treatment in Chicago. Its 
strength and freshness did seem recovered, but 
certainty of pitch and power of sustaining itself 
were wanting. This made the “Tell” trioa piece 
of discord, much as there was to praise in the 
rendering. So too, Schubert’s “Wanderer,” 
which also had the fault of being much exag- 
gerated in expression. 

Herr Toeopore Formers, some dozen years 
younger than Carl, without the lion build, mild 
In aspect, sang about as we remember him in 
Berlin (in such ‘réles as Raoul, Lohengrin, in 
Dorn’s Niebelungen, as well as more classical 
things) :—that is to say, with rather too much 
forcing of tones naturally rich and strong, and 
containing in the rough ore abundant musical 
material ; for the rest, with intelligence and ef- 
fect. Some of his passages were sweet, and not 
a few were rich; but generally, it is in strong, de- 
clamatory “heroic” strains that he rings out most 
at home. We were thankful for so interesting a 
sy as the aria from Euryanthe. Of the two 
ittle German songs, the “Sentinel” (Die Schild- 
wache) by Esser, suited him best, and was given 
in a very genial spirit. In the “Tell” trio his 
high tones rang out well in the climaxes. 

WiLHELM Formes, still younger, more re- 
sembling the dark lion brother, has, like Theodore, 
a modest, quiet, gentlemanly manner. His bari- 
tone is rich and round and full of magrow, and he 
sings, not with great energy,but oats, with true 
expression, giving real pleasure, especially in the 
soliloquy ot the Count from Mozart's Figaro, 
which with its delicious orchestration it was a treat 
for once to hear. He also sang with Carl the 
duet from Nicolai’s “Merry Wives” between 
“Master Brook” and Falstaff, and “The Sailor's 
Salute” by Fuchs. 

The second concert did not come off ; excuse : 
illness of Theodore Formes. 





Tue CuickertneG Prano-Fortes.—In spite of 
the terrible competition among the piano makers, 
and the bewildering clamor which they all make in 
the newspapers, our old Boston house of Chickering 
& Sons appear to hold their own, still more than 
keeping pace with all improvements, and still as ev- 
erat the head. We copy the following item of in- 
telligence with emphatic Amen to its heading :— 


A Deservep Success —The last State Fair of the North- 
west has just closed, and with ita great triumph for Chick- 
ering & Sons’ new unrivalled piano-fortes, which have taken 
the first premiums over all competitors. 

Michigan State Fair, at Adrian, Mich. 
First Premium for Grand Pianos. 
= * * Upright Pianos. 
- * * Square Pianos. 
Iowa State Fair 
First Premium for Semi-Grand Pianos. 
= 7 ** Square Pianos. 
Wisconsin State Fair. 
First Premium for Grand Pianos 
- = * Upright Pianos. 
Indiana State Fair. 
First Premium for Grand Pianos 
” we ** Semi-Grand Piano. 
* Upright Piano 
Making a total of ten first premiums awarded in different 
States within the short space of two weeks. Every piano ex- 
hibited received the first medal, against the strong competi- 


“ “ 





tion of pianos entered by at least twenty other makers. 

The Messrs. Chickering have now been awarded fiftv-one 
gold and silver medals, in every case the first premium, fir 
the best pianos. 


There has just been a Mechanics’ Fair here in 
Boston, at which the irstruments of all our Boston 
manufacturers were submitted to the most impartial 
test that could be devised ; with what result will be 
seen by the following manly communication which 
appeared in the Transcript on Wednesday, from 
which it would seem that there were some queer 
Goings in the publication of awards. Was the result 
of the impartial trial too startling for some of the 
judges to abide by? We trust we shall soon have 
the report of the Committee in full; meanwhile hear 
its Chairman : 


Prano-Forte Menats. To the Fditor of the 
Transcript: ‘The President of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association says, in substance, 
that he believed he was correctly reporting the award 
of the Committee on Musical Instruments, in the list 
of gold medals, as given to the press by him. What 
he thinks is of very little consequence to the public; 
that is a matter which concerns the Association over 
which he presides ; if the members think his course 
honorable, it is snfficient. But there is an aspect of 
the case with which the public have something to do. 
The recent exhibition of the Association has drawn 
together so many thonsands of people, has preseuted 
so varied and so cdbmplete an epitome of the ingenui- 
ty, skill and taste of this great manufacturing dis- 
trict, that the judgments of the experts selected to 
make awards in the various departments are natural- 
ly awaited with an eager interest. Gentlemen who 
are hereafter invited to act as judges will be glad to 
know whether they are to sit in impartial judyment 
and to render verdicts, (vera dicta), or whether they 
are expected merely to register the pre-determined 
awards of partisan managers. The public, who have 
heretofore looked upon a medal as an honor worthy 
to be contended for, will be glad to know whether it 
is bestowed for real preéminence, or whether it is 
wrongfully given on account of the favoritism which 
business connections and social and political influen- 
ces engender ; and therefore, Mr. Editor, I venture 
to make public a few facts respecting the recent Com- 
mittee on Musical Instruments and its doings; re- 
gretting very much that the action of the President 
has made this step necessary. 

The Committee consisted originally of eight 
persons ; but after the first meeting two new mem- 
bers appeared, one of whom came as a substitute for 
a gentleman who had resigned, although the suhsti- 
tute had himself previously declined to serve ;—the 
ninth member never having been apnointed at any 
regular meeting of the Board, as I have been in- 
formed. Subsequent events showed plainly enough 
why this gentleman was added to a committee of 
already even more than the ordinary number. 

The examination of the piano fortes was made in 
a darkened room, the makers’ names being pasted 
over, and the instruments shuffled about without any 
known order as to position in the hall. © The square 
pianos were first tried, faithfully and patiently. 
When the choice at last lay between three instru- 
ments, there were two or three votes out of the nine 
for one which we afterwards learned was made by 
Hallet, Davis & Co. The choice then lay between 
the two others, one of which received five votes ; hut 
both of these we afterwards found were from the manu- 
factory of Chickering & Sons. For myself and tha 
majority of the Committee I can say that we had no 
knowledge of the origin of the instruments we were 
deciding upon; and Brown, Jones or Robinson wonld 
have had a cheerful vote if he had deserved it. 
Whether the two gentlemen referred to were equally 
in the dark, I have some doubt. To be minutely cor- 
rect, 1 should state that at the very last, when the 
light was a trifle stronger, we all recognized a square 
piano by its black-walnut case as being from the 
Chickerings’—but not until its merits had been fully 
admitted. 

We next tried the semi-grand. It was the work 
of a moment, for there was not the least hesitation in 
giving the unanimous preference for an instrument 
which subsequently proved to be a Chickerings’ 
piano. Nor were we much longer in arriving ata 
similar conclusion as to the full-grands : most of the 
time was spent in determining to which of two in- 
struments (hoth by Chickering & Sons) the first 
prize should be given. No one voice was raised for 
the competing instruments. As to the direction of 
the awards, we were thus far harmonious; and, at 
the meeting which followed (the supplementary mem- 
ber not being present), the awards were voted, viz; 
to Chickering & Sons, a gold medal for the best grand 
and semi-grand, a silver medal for their upright 
pianos. To Hallet, Davis & Co., a silver medal for 
their grand piano, and a second-prize silver medal for 


their square. 


fortes exhibited by them.” 





To Mason & Hamlin a gold medal, 
&e., &e. 

The committee had doubts, from the beginning, 
whether the instructio:s under which they acted al- 
lowed them to award a gold medal for avy pianoforte; 
bat it was thought that precedents enough existed for 
such a vote. Ata subsequent meeting these doubts 
were somewhat adroitly revived by one of the supple- 
mentary members ; the action of the committee was 
reconsidered and silver medals were substituted for 
the gold medals. And upon the paltry pretext that 
the semi-grand of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., was 
entered by them as a “Parlor Grand,” an independent 
award of a silver medal was conceded to them,—al- 
though at the original trial the instrument had not a 
single vote. It was remarkable how much new light 
had dawned upon hitherto darkened minds. Not the 
least injurious effect of this vote was to deprive 
Messrs. Geo. M. Guild & Co. of the silver medal 
which had been previously awarded for a parlor 
grand,—really the only one in the exhibition. 

At this meeting the report was substantially com- 
pleted, and the document was sent the next morning 
to the room of the Exeeutive Committee to receive 
signatures. But there being some confusion as to 
certain brass instruments, and some errors and omis- 
sions as to others, it was sent for and considered 
again. I had declined to sign the report, for the rea- 
son that it was apparent that a portion of the commit- 
tee, not heing able to give any first prize to Messrs, 
Hallet, Davis & Co., were determined that the honors 
to others should be as insignificant as pos-ible. TI 
signed a strong protest instead, and in this was joined 
hv two others. As the matter stood there would 
have heen noasreement ; for two members would not 
sign either the report or the prorest. It is to be re- 
gretted now that eny compromise was made, But 
compromise we did, appending to our report a ree- 
ommendation to the Executive Committee to give gold 
medals in place of the silver ones, one “to Hallet, Da- 
vis & Co. for the marked improvement in all the piano- 
The dissenting members 
were appeased. They had wrung an award to which 
other piano-forte makers were quite as much entitled, 

Not one of the Committee would have had the 
hardihood to propose ‘fa gold medal to Messrs. 
Hallet, Davis & Co., for a very superior Grand Pi- 
ano Forte,’—which Mr. Bailey (I give the prefix 
which in his eard he forgot) says he believes our Com- 
mittee awarded. It was quite enough for us to sign 
what we did. The only possible cover for the con- 
duct of the President is to be found in the sentence 
which I will presently qnote. Remember, Mr. Edi- 
tor, we were recommending the substitution of medals, 
and could not multiply them; and as it seemed to 
he inevitable in order to come to an agreement that 
Hallet, Davis & Co. must have a gold medal, and as 
we could give it for no one instrament—we agreed 
to vive it for the reason above italicized, and (to save 
bullion in these days of paper money) added,— 
“this Inst,” namely, Hallet, Davis & Co’s gold 
medal, “to take the place of the silver medal award - 
ed for their Grand Piano-Fortes.” 

The Executive Committee have an undonbted 
right to award such medals as they please; and if 
they had taken the responsibility and avowed it, there 
would have been no occasion for any publie contro- 
versy,—only it might be difficult under such manage- 
ment at future competitions to procure judges. 

Now, Mr. Editor, did Mr. Bailey believe he made 
a correct abstract of our awards? Can he he justi- 
fied except by a disreputable quibble? — If he really 
thonght so why did he not print the report which he 
has had since the middle of October and for which 
many people have been waiting ? Was he not per- 
suaded to wait, that the garbled and falsified abstract 
might first obtain a currency, which it would soon be 
difficult to correct ? 

But, sir, he has been now fully informed of what 
the Committee intended. He was informed before 
printing by some of his colleagues in the govern- 
ment; but, in spite of all, he has persis‘ed, as I am 
told, in ordering the false inscription for the gold 
medal in question, and perhaps for scores of dupli- 
cate diplomas to blazon the wrong. I cznnot mince 
epithets in view of this conduct. 

I respectfully ask, Mr. Editor, what is the real 
value of a medal thus obtained ? 

For the correctness of this statement I appeal to 
my colleagnes. Hoping to trouble neither you nor 
the public farther in regard to this controversy, I am, 

Yours truly, F. H. Unperwoop, 
(Late) Chairman, &e., &e. 


We, as members of the Committee on Musical In. 
struments, cordially indorse the statements of Mr. 
Underwood. Car ZeRRAHN, 

Cuas. J. Capen, 
H. Ware. 
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Paris. At the Grand Opera L’Afrecaine still 
reigns, alternating with Tell, Masaniello, &c. Du- 
prez’s new opera, “ Jeanne D’ Arc,” was brought to 
performance after many delays, but, owing to the 
indisposition of the heroine, broke down in the mid- 
dle, and the critics abstain from judgment on the mu- 
sic. A leaf from the Orchestra’s correspondence, Oct. 
9, shows the complexion of opera life in Paris : 

At the Italiens we have had “ Crispino” and 
“ Don Zephiro” during the week. We are to have 
“ Tucrezia,” for the rentrée of Mdme. Penco and 
M. Fraschini, and the débuts of Mdlle. Grossi and 
M. Selva. Among the novelties in preparation are 
Mercadante’s “ Leonora ;” “ Don Pucefualo,” by Cag- 
noni; ** Simon Boccanegra,” by Verdi ; and perhaps 
(mais est-il possible?) ‘‘ La Forza del Destino.” At 
the Opera Comique ‘* Marie,” “ Héydée,” and now 
and then “ La Dame Blanche,” are the current pie- 
ces, and call for no special mention. The rehearsals 
of “ Fior d’ Aliza” are progressing ; the cast includes 
the names of Mdmes. Vandenheuvel-Duprez, Galli- 
Marie, Révilly, and MM, Achard, Crosti, Potel, &c. 
A new basso, Falchieri, has been engaged. The 
Théatre Lyrique gives nothing new at present. M. 
Bosquin, a novice from the Conservatoire, has ap- 
peared, sans débuts, ina small part in the “Flite En- 
chantée,” which is as successful as ever. A new the- 
atre, to be called the “ Theatre des Fantaisies Paris- 
iennes,”’ is in course of erection on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, on the site of the ancient ‘‘ Concerts des 
Beaux Arts.” M. Martinet is the speculator. M. 
Choudens, the apostle of Gounod, to whom we owe 
in a great measure the world-wide popularity of 
“Faust” and the now evident success of “ La Reine 
de Saba,” has taken M. Cherouvrier’s ‘“ Roi des 
Mines” under his protection ,and the work will not 
only be edited but resumed at the Lyrique in a few 
days. This enterprising publisher has also in hand a 
Mass, or as the composer entitles it, a “ Petit Orato- 
rio,” by M. Gounod, which is said to contain some 
of the writer’s best inspirations. I had almost forgot- 
ten the Opera. “ L’Africaine’’ still draws money, 
and the deadly emanations of the upas-tree are said 
to have something to do with the approach of the 
cholera. “ La Muette” was given the night before 
last with Villaret as Masaniello and Mdlle. Eugenie 
Fiocre as Fenella. The public, “ penetrated” by 
the talent of these two artists, applauded them “ with 
phrensy.” 

—Apevina Patti has been giving concerts at 
Amsterdam, in company with Leopold de Meyer. 
Bottesini and Mlle. Castellan, as violinist. 

—M. Paspe.oup, the founder of the Popular 
Classical Concerts in Paris, announces that he has 
discovered sixteen scores of the first symphonies of 
Haydn, not one of which was known in France. He 
reserves the first taste for his concerte.—The said 
Concerts Populaires opened ou Sunday. October 22, 
at the Cirque Napoleon, as heretofore. Programme : 
Overture to Oberon ; Symphony No. 4 (first time), 
Haydn ; Canzonetta from a quartet by Mendelssohn, 
by all the strings of the orchestra; 7th Symphony 
by Beethoven. 

—Leirzic. The Gerwandhaus Concerts, (new se- 
ries of twenty), commenced on the 5th October, 
Reinecke conducting, every thing unchanged, the 
same perfection, same classical style of programme, 
and the same close little hall. At the first concert 
were performed : Beethoven’s great Overture, opera 
124; air from Elijah, sung by Mme. Alexandra 
Kotsehetoff, of St. Petersburg; Violin Concerto, 
composed and admirably played by Ferd. David ; 
air from Glinka’s Russian opera, Russlan und Lud- 
milla ; Schubert’s C-major Symphony. 

—Mr. Ucumann still finds the “sensation” busi- 
ness as profitable in Europe as he did in America. 
He has engaged his traveling concert troupe for 
the winter, with Carlotta Patti as the chief attrac- 
tion, and announces the order of his triumphal en- 
trées: Berlin, Munich, Cologne, St. Petersburg, &c., 
some 40 or 50 cities. Here is a list of his troupe 
(according to the Gazette Musicale) : 
lotta Patti and Dr. Gunz; déclamatrice: Mme. Nie- 
mann ; pianists: Messrs. Brassin, Epstein, (of Vi- 
enna), Jaell, Dreyschock, and Kontski ; violinists : 
Auer, David, Lauterbach, and Vieuxtemps ; violon- 


Singers : Car- 











cellists : Piatti and Swert ; contrabassist ; M. Simon ; 
horn: Richard Léwy (of Vienna); accompanist : 
M. E. J. Franck. 


Lonpon. The Royal English Opera season open‘ 
ed at Covent Garden, Oct. 21, with L’Africaine, the 
English translation by Mr. Charles Kenney. Selika, 
Miss Louisa Pyne ; Inez, Mme. Sherrington ; Nelus- 
ko, Mr. Lawrence; Vasco, Mr.’ Charles Adams. 
Gounod’s “Mock Doctor” was to follow. 

On the same day, Handel’s Acis and Galatea was 
performed at the Crystal Palace concert. 


—Hector Berrioz has completed his Autobiog- 
raphy, which is said to be already printed, 100 copies 
only, for friends ; but he will not have it published 
until after his death: It forms a large octavo of some 
500 pages. 

—Enrwnst, the violinist, perhaps the greatest since 
Paganini and before Joachim, and perhaps well 
named between those two opposites as uniting beth 


t the virtuoso and the classical tendency, died on the 


8th of October at Nice, whither he had gone for his 
health. He was born at Brunn, in Moravia, in 1814; 
had his first musical education in the conservatory of 
Vienna, when Mayseder and Paganini befriended 
him, and afterwards studied in Paris, where he gave 
chamber concerts which won him fame. He is pop- 
ularly known by such pieces as his “E/egie,” ‘“Car- 
nival of Venice,” &c.; but he has written quartets 
and has figured much in London as a leader in quar- 
tet-playing. . 

—Me copy Deruncr.—It is the custom in Ger- 
many for beggars to take their seats at the corners, 
playing on instrnments, sometimes solo, and some- 
times in parties of two and more, and soliciting char- 


ity. Dreyschock relates the followirg incident 
specting one of these: “My attention was 


attracted one day by a man who was playing on his 
violin a simple accompaniment, without any melody 
whatever. I stopped and listened ; tum, tum; tum, 
tum, went the beggar, through one piece, and then, 
after a short interval, commenced the same thing in 
another key, and at the conclusion of this, again in 
still another. ‘Stop! my friend,” said I, “and tell 
me why itis that you do not play some air instead of 
this mere accompaniment?” ‘Alas! good sir,” was 
the reply, “there were two of us, and my companion 
played the melody and I accompanied him. He, 
poor man, died last week, and as I don’t know the 
melodies, I am obliged to play as I do.” 

The musical copyrights of the London firm of 
Addisou & Lucas were recently sold at auction. The 
Atheneum says: 

“The ‘statistics’ of the sale are full of curious 
matter for thought, not without eneouragement for 
those who steadily fix their eyes on the fact that 
what is good must, will, and does, ultimately assert 
itself as valuable, even though, for a while, it be 
vexatiously shoved aside and shouldered by trash. 
Thus, while we find two ballads by Linley, of no 
earthly value, selling for the sums of £221 and £94 
respectively, we perceive, also, with great satisfaction, 
that six songs by Dr. Bennett went at the raised 
figure of £324. Again, Mr. Hatton’s four-part songs 
brought £446. Then, what revelation is thrown on 
the successes of English operas, successively blazon- 
ed by our contemporaries, by such facts and figures 
as the following! Mr. Balfe’s entire opera, “Blanche 
de Nevers” (full of ballads), was knocked down for 
£65, his “ Puritan’s Daughter” for £150, his “ Ar- 
morer of Nantes” for £124. Compare sums like 
these (recollecting that many an opera has “brought 
itself home” on a single song) with those given for 
the copyrights of two oratorios—works which inevit- 
ably can only be performed at rare intervals. Mr. 
Costa’s “Eli” produced £412; his “ Naaman,” 
£567.” 

Gustave Satter has received in Germany the 
cognomen of “the great puffer.” It is reported that 
he has resumed in Germany his old practice of wri- 
ting criticisms about himself, which proved that no- 
body knew or recognised Mr. Satter’s eminent genius 
so much as he himself did. This very Satter has 
written an opera, “Olanthe,”’ for which he has also 
written the libretto, as his talented colleague, Rich- 
ard Wagner did before him. Zellner’s musical jour- 
nal says about the libretto: “If the music is equal to 
this libretto, then we believe that Goethe’s words, ‘a 
political song, a disgusting song,’ have never been 
better illnstrated.” = It is well known that Satter, 
when in America, had an engraving of the then most- 
famous pianists made at his own expense, which 
represented himself sitting between Liszt and Thal- 
berg in that “hemicycle.” It was then feared that 
he would die of modesty.— Orchestra. 





Special Hotices. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Op. 27, No. 2. 
R. Franz. 30 
Perfectly sweet. The only unsatisfying thing 
about such songs, is their brevity; but in this small 
compass, Franz compresses as much music as, flowing 
from the brains of some composers, would cover many 
pages. The verses, by Edward Miérike, constitute a 
joyous outcry at the coming of spring. 
On me turn thy sparkling lustre. (Weil auf mir.) 
R. Franz. 
“The dark eye,” is the subject of thisairy musical 
fancy. The ideas are elegantly expressed, both in the 
music and the original words, to which is added a 
careful translation. 
Arise, O Lord. Bass Song. “Naaman.” 
A very melodious air, in which Elisha prays for 
miraculous help for the poor widow, whose sons the 
hard creditors are about to sell into bondage. This 
new oratorio by Costa (which is a very fine one) might 
with propriety be named ‘+ Elisha,” instead of ‘‘ Naa- 
man.” The latter name is assumed, probably, to 
avoid too great similarity to “‘ Elijah.” 
Bury me at sunset. Song. F. Wilder. 30 
A pretty ballad, subject, the death of a soldier. 
Weave garlands for the brave. Song. D Godfrey. 40 
Another patriotic song, to the favorite melody of 
the “Guard's Waltz.” 
Aged and Grey. Song. JL. B. Starkweather. 30 
Oft in dreams Isee my mother. “ ef 30 
Two excellent songs, showing the composer's well 
known taste and care in their preparation. 


Spring’s come. (Er ist’s.) 


30 


Instrumental. 


( Verbriiderung’s March.) 
J. Strauss. 30 
A brilliant affair, which, although a German pro- 
duction, will do excellently well to play in honor of 
the re-uniting of the fragments of ‘‘These United 
States.” 
Star Spangled Banner. 


Re-union March. 


Varied for Organ. 
J. K. Paine. 1.00 
A fine piece of the “sensation” order, which has 
frequently been played here and in New York. 
Tl Pensereso Waltz. Mrs. E. W. Brown. 80 
A very graceful and musical composition, which 
will not disappoint you, if you play it. 
Warrior’s Victory. (Kriegers’ March.) Strauss. 80 
Very brilliant and powerful, with the steel-’y ring to 
it, common to Strauss’ strongest com positions. 
Maiden’s Blush. Giand Coneert Waltz. 
Seven Octaves. 60 
Althongh a “concert waltz,” not very difficult, 
and is a good piece for exhibitions. 
Bell March. Mr. F. Follansbee. 30 
A simple affair, but pretty, and good for those begin- 
ners, for whom teachers find it so difficult to select 
appropriate music. 


Books, 


An Oratorio by Handel. 
Paper, $1.75 
Cloth, 2.50 
This grand work, which is to be brought out, the 
present month, by the Handel and Haydn Society, is 
commended to musical societies for their winter’s prac- 
tice. Strong, bold, and manly, and suited to the 
times, it is just the work to use. The choruses are 
published in a separate book, for societies whojdo not 
need the whole, but it is much better to have the 
cemplete oratorio, if you can. 


Jupas MaccaBvs. 





Music By Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyante a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 












































